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EDITORIAL COMMENT AND NEWS NOTES 


DEMONSTRATION ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR 1942 


A Demonstration Elementary School will be held at the 
University of California, Berkeley, during the Summer Session, 
June 29 to August 7, 1942. The school will demonstrate the 
best in modern educational practice for grades one to six by out- 
standing teachers from California public schools. 

Observation in the Demonstration School will be guided 
and discussed in the Integrative Curriculum Laboratory course, 
conducted by Graham C. Loofbourow, Director of the Demon- 
stration School, and the staff. Paralleling the work of the school 
will be courses in the integrative curriculum conducted b 
Dr. Julia Hahn, District Superintendent of Schools, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; and courses for teachers in the upper grades con- 
ducted by Dr. Loofbourow. 

Other courses offered during the Summer Session of inter- 
est to teachers, which will use the facilities of the Demonstration 
School, are one in the Improvement of Reading by Dr. Donald 
Durrell, Professor of Education and Director of the Educational 
Clinic of Boston University, and another in Industrial Arts in 
the Elementary School given by Miss Vivian E. Borgman 
Elementary School Consultant .in Industrial Arts in the Kee 
Angeles City Schools. 


SocitaL Hycrense Epucation CourskE 


The California State Department of Public Health and the 
San Francisco State College are jointly sponsoring a course and 
workshop in Social Hygiene Education in the Summer Session, 
June 22-July 31, 1942, at San Francisco State College under 
the leadership of Dr. Helen Mackler of the Bureau of Venereal 
Diseases of the Department of Public Health. The course will 
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provide lectures, round tables, and films for parents, teachers, 
and other school and health personnel. Factual information will 
be included, but the entire orientation of the course will be 
around techniques in building sound attitudes toward sex and 
toward family membership. Dr. Mackler has a wide back- 


ground of training and experience in medicine and education. 


CurricuLtum MaterrAts DEVELOPED IN CALIFORNIA PusLic 
ScHOooL SysTEMS 


Materials of interest and value in the building of a curric- 
ulum have been developed through the efforts of teachers and 
directors of curriculum in the city and county school systems of 
California. ‘These materials can be used either as suggestions 
for similar work or as the basis for adaptations of materials to local 
situations. A list of units, curriculum bulletins, and handbooks 
is given here. Copies of most of the various items described are 
available from the office of the county or city school system in 


which they were developed. 


“Democratic Practices of ‘Teachers in Humboldt County.” Eureka: 
Office of Humboldt County Superintendent of Schools (mimeo- 
graphed). 

A booklet developed from a series of teachers meetings held to consider how 
youth can be taught to understand and appreciate the principles underlying 
democratic living and how these principles can be made to function more effectively 
in the classroom. 


“Guide to Teachers for Elementary Schools, Mono County, California.” 
Mono Lake: Office of the Mono County Superintendent of Schools 
(mimeographed ). 

Publication reflects modern practices of education. Contains list of supple- 


mentary readers, information about visual aid, and suggestions for dramatizing 
material on Mono County. 


“Our Natural Resources and How to Conserve Them.” Social Studies 
Unit No. 13. San Mateo: Office of the San Mateo County Superin- 
tendent of Schools (mimeographed). 

Unit for grades seven and eight. A co-operative effort of twenty rural and 


city teachers of San Mateo County. Topic selected timeliness of material and 
comprehensive treatment of subject. 
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“Social Living in the Kindergarten.” Prepared by Curriculum Commit- 
tee from San Diego Elementary Schools. San Diego: San Diego Pub- 
lic Schools (mimeographed). 


Monograph of 79 pages, including illustrations and bibliography. Results of 
nine years of experimental work, study, and discussion in an effort to discover and 
develop improved ways of guiding pupil growth in the kindergarten period. 

“The Story of the Sea.” Social Studies Unit No. 14. San Mateo: Office 
of the San Mateo County Superintendent of Schools (mimeographed). 


Unit for grades five and six. Co-operative effort of fifteen San Mateo County 
teachers. A study of ships and the daring adventures of navigators and explorers. 


“A Suggested Outline for Teaching the Language Arts.” Oakland: Office 
of the Alameda County Superintendent of Schools (mimeographed ). 


An outline intended to make language instruction more effective. Devel- 
oped by committees of teachers in the field of language arts. 


Vasché, Joseph Burton. Our County, a Story of Stanislaus. Modesto: 
Office of the Stanislaus County Superintendent of Schools. 


A printed publication of 82 pages. Contains material on Stanislaus County 
from the days of the Indians to the present. Illustrations by Stanley Vasché. 


You Are America. Santa Barbara: Santa Barbara Public Schools, 1942. 


A presentation of the Santa Barbara Public Schools to answer the question 
of the Civilian Defense Council, classroom teachers, and school children “what can 
Ido to help?”. Material includes information on the city’s defense set-up, nutrition, 
accident prevention, conservation, production, hints on work and play. 


Your Emergency Guide. Santa Barbara: Santa Barbara Public Schools, 
1942. 
Attractive, illustrated booklet giving information on emergency situations. 


Contains blackout instructions, description of health services, nutrition instruction, 
hints on home and school morale. 


Nationa AssociaTION FoR Nursery EpucaTion REPorT 


The present conditions in California which have drawn 
the mothers of young children into defense activities focus the 
attention of all education and welfare groups upon the problem 
of the care of young children. The Report of the Biennial Con- 
ference of the National Association for Nursery Education held 
in Detroit, October, 1941, lists nine trends in the field of early 
childhood which are particularly significant: 
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1. Much more acute interest in children—particularly on the part of groups 
not before interested—was evident. 


2. More interest was shown in general interpretation and comprehension of 
processes than on getting literal answers or formulating specific techniques. 


3. Positive rather than negative attitudes toward problems were emphasized, 
recognizing the psychological lift derived from putting a finger on strengths 
rather than pointing out weaknesses. 


4. The co-ordination of agencies and groups interested in young children 
seemed important—the need for humility in dealing with problems and 
the necessity for doing away with an air of infallibility on the part of 
professional workers being desirable outgrowths of this greater co-operation. 

5. The interrelations of people working with children became increasingly 
evident—making obvious the necessity for home and school getting 
together, for professional workers pooling points of view, and for research 
workers consulting with practitioners. 


6. Desirable means of motivating groups to action were seen as those utilizing 
community strengths and building around shared projects. 


7. Actual advances in understanding human conduct were observed largely 
in the realm of emotions—account being taken of the importance of a 
child’s inner experience, of the constellation in which he lives. 


8. Toward defense the conference attitude emphasized each child’s wholesome 
development in a democratic aura as of prime importance. Questions 
thrown out as guides in dealing with children in ways conducive to the 
defense of democracy were: Are we giving the kind of leadership which is 
in its highest sense subservient to the group? Are children being led to 
find their satisfactions in shared positions? The question was raised as to 
whether more should be done about solving specific wartime situations 
such as evacuation. 


9. Importance was attached to the democratic conference technique. Most 
sessions utilized ideas of group members rather than the ideas of only 
one speaker. 


Nutrition EpucatTion PACKETS 


Four new loan packets are available in the Nutrition and 
National Defense Series from the Inforamtion Exchange of 
the United States Office of Education. These packets may 
be secured by their titles: “Eat the Right Foods”; “Better 
Nutrition—a National Goal”; “The School Lunch Program”; 
“Nutrition Education in the School Program.” Pictorial pam- 
phlets on proper foods, suggested teaching units, and guides to 
sources of information on nutrition are included in these packets. 
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CoNFERENCE ON SUPERVISION 


The University of California at Los Angeles has completed 
arrangements for a Conference on Supervision to be held from 
July 20 to August 7, 1942. 

Morning sessions will provide opportunity for observation 
in the University Elementary School on all levels from the 
nursery school through eighth grade. Conferences on the evalu- 
ation of teaching and supervision will be held at 11 o'clock each 
morning. Workshop sessions will be scheduled on Tuesday 
and Thursday afternoons from 2:00 to 4:00 as follows: 


Creative Music, Mrs. Lillian Mohr Fox, Supervisor of Music, 
Pasadena City Schools 


Art in the Elementary School, Mrs. Ida Abramovitch, Art 
Department, University of California at Los Angeles 


Organization and Planning of Areas of Experience in Social 
Studies, Miss Corinne Seeds, University of California at 
Los Angeles 


Curriculum Building in Inter-American Education, Miss 
Helen Heffernan, California State Department of Educa- 
tion 


The afternoon sessions on Monday, Wednesday, and Fri- 
day will be devoted to the development of techniques of group 
leadership and procedures for making a democratic attack on 
educational problems by professional personnel. A syllabus for 
the guidance of participants will be supplied. These sessions 
will be under the direction of Miss Heffernan. Ample time will 
be arranged for individual conferences on specific problems. 

The conference has been organized to utilize recommenda- 
tions made in evaluative discussions and is designed to meet 
problems of supervisors of art and music as well as general super- 
visors, principals, and teachers. 

The University has arranged to allow three units of credit. 
Registration for the conference is $17.50. The number of per- 
sons who can be enrolled is limited because of space available at 


the University Elementary School. 
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“Arr-ConDITIONING’ AMERICA 


Under the joint direction of the United States Office of 
Education and the Civil Aeronautics Administration a nation- 
wide program has been launched to “air-condition” American 
youth by stimulating aviation education in elementary and 
secondary schools. 


It is believed that the world of the future will be a world in 
which air transportation will have a tremendous influence in 
social, economic, and political relationships. ‘To the extent that 
the boys and girls now in school are acquainted with the mechan- 
ical techniques of air travel as well as with its geographical and 
historical implications will the nation be in a position to assume 
its important leadership role among the nations of the world. 

The elementary schools in California have long recognized 
the importance of aviation as is attested by the emphasis given to 
airplanes, air transportation, aeronautics, and the like in the 
social studies-science courses of study as well as in the numerous 
curriculum units developed from the kindergarten through the 
eighth grade. However, in light of the present need, a renewed 
emphasis on aviation in the elementary schools is to be antici- 
pated. Curriculum groups, working in the social studies-science 
areas as well as in such subject areas as arithmetic, language arts, 
and reading, should give special attention to the integration of 
pertinent content in aeronautics. 


At the present time, under the auspices of the National 
Joint Advisory Committee as set up by the two above-mentioned 
federal agencies, there is being prepared instructional materials 
for all levels and areas of the curriculum. School systems may 
expect detailed announcements concerning such materials in 
the near future. 

Through the efforts of Frank W. Hart, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of California at Berkeley, who is Pacific Area 
Representative of the National Joint Advisory Committee, sum- 
mer courses are being planned to assist teachers in preparing for 
their teaching assignments in this field. 
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Pan AMERICAN WorksHop AT Miiis CoLLecE 


The Mills College Casa Pan-Americana, to be in session 
from June 29 to August 8, 1942, will bring to California students 
and teachers from all parts of the American continent. Living 
together in the Pan-American House during the hours of dis- 
cussion and fellowship, these students will study together and 
become acquainted with visiting Latin-American scholars. 

Dr. Samual Guy Inman, who has served as adviser to the 
United States Government and to the League of Nations in the 
field of inter-American relations, will direct the Pan American 
Workshop where participants will use the tools of tolerance to 
weld together their various ideas of Pan Americanism. The 
major emphasis of the workshop will be on the social, economic, 
political, and cultural aspects of Latin-American life. The work- 
shop program will serve as the basis for curriculum projects 
which will be worked out by individual students under the direc- 
tion of the Curriculum Adviser, Miss Ruth Franklin, Chairman 
of the Curriculum Committee on Latin-American Relations in 
the San Francisco Public Schools. 


Krt oF AviATION MATERIAL FOR Use oF TEACHERS 


Material on the development of the airplane and the avia- 
tion industry is available to public school teachers from the 
United Air Lines. The “1942 Mainliner Teacher's Kit” 
includes a teacher’s manual of aviation facts, twenty-four pic- 
tures of historic and present-day planes and travel, airplane maps, 
charts of plane parts, sheets of airmail, air-express, and baggage 
stickers. A charge of 25 cents is made for these kits. Orders 


should be sent to United Air Lines Transport Corporation, 
Chicago, Ill. 


EpucaTIONAL OsjECTIVES OF YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS 


The educational objectives of some of the leading youth 
organizations, designed to show how these can readily supple- 
ment existing school programs, are outlined in the pamphlet, 
Dynamic Democracy. ‘The editor, Harrison M. Sayre, Presi- 
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dent of the American Education Press, believes that youth in 
action can greatly strengthen America and can learn the duties 
of citizenship by actual participation in the service of their local 
communities. Youth should be inducted into the activities of 
citizenship by alliance with the group activities of the com- 
munity. 

The pamphlet points out that certain communities offer a 
placement service for young people who wish to offer their serv- 
ices to community programs. The placement service deals with 
those persons who want to work without pay, and it puts them 
to work only in agencies carrying on social service without profit. 

Copies may be secured from the American Education Press, 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York City. The price is twenty-five 


cents each, or ten cents each in lots of five or more. 























PLANNING AND EVALUATING ACTIVITIES 
IN ‘THE SOCIAL STUDIES * 


Mrs. Fanniz R. SHaFrex, Elementary Curriculum Co-ordinator, 
Pasadena City Schools 


As a substitute teacher I once took over a fifth grade class- 
room that was rich in natural science exhibits. When I gathered 
the children around me in the front of the classroom to plan the 
day’s work I found that they could not sit close to each other with- 
out shoving, pulling, and pinching. When I asked what they 
were doing in their social studies they informed me they were on 
Chapter IV, page 56. ‘The science exhibits, they said, were 
Miss X’s, not theirs. Miss X did not have the concept of the 
social studies that I should like to discuss with you this afternoon. 
To her the social studies was a body of defined, circumscribed 
material to be found within the confines of certain textbooks. 

If we accept as the major purpose of school as guiding the 
allround development of the child—how he thinks, feels, and 
acts—so that he may understood and take his place effectively and 
happily in the world in which he is growing, the social studies 
take on an entirely different meaning. 

We are concerned with providing children with the oppor- 
tunities for experiences in every phase of living drawn from all 
the stored up resources of the human race, which help them, at 
their appropriate maturation levels, to become effective human 
beings. With this concept of education it is difficult to break 
down the integrative experiences of children to categories of 
social studies, English, science, and so on. They are all ele- 
ments in a larger matrix of social education. The social studies 
as we think of them in this dynamic process is the area in which 
the school attempts to offer children experiences in the culture. 





1 From an address delivered at the Conference on Supervision, the University of California 
at Los Angeles, July 14-25, 1941. 
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As they explore our culture in ways appropriate to childhood they 
develop the need for specific information, techniques, and pro- 
cedures for group activities and opportunities for the develop- 
ment of individual skills and for creative expression. 


Such exploration draws upon all the subject matter and 
the use of the different skills as they are needed to clarify and 
enrich understanding as well as on our fund of social techniques. 
Thus the social studies becomes the core or center out of which 
the major experiences of school life stem. 


THE TEACHER IN RELATION TO THE SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 


The teacher of such a program cannot approach the social 
studies as a subject with defined limits of content which she will 
master and then transmit to children. She herself must become 
a student of the culture. She must understand the society in 
which children are growing in terms of (1) the nature of the 
human beings who are being inducted into the culture, their 
physiobiological structure, their potentialities for action; (2) the 
institutions and forces that make up the culture and modify 
human behavior; and (3) the nature of the physical world and 
man’s control thereof. This means that the teacher must have a 
fundamental background in biology, anthropology, sociology, 
and other related sciences as well as.in what we traditionally 
think of as history, geography, and literature. Then only can 
she understand how culture makes the man and man makes the 
culture. Without an intelligent awareness of this process she 
surely cannot properly guide children in their exploration of the 
culture. If teachers had this necessary background they would 
not plan units of work that centered a major portion of the chil- 
dren’s school time in the incidental human experiences involved 
in a unit of work on fairy tales or the circus. Nor would we busy 
them with merely decorative activities such as setting up rows 
of paper irises, a paper house, and paper rice bowls in a unit on 
Japanese life when the pupils could be undergoing some actual 
life experiences with real materials and processes in a rice culture 
and comparing them with their own. 
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What the teacher emphasizes in the social studies program 
will depend upon what she thinks important to effective living. 
If she has a mechanistic concept of human behavior, she will be 
content to transmit routine information and emphasize only the 
mechanical phases of skills. If her values are autocratic, she will 
select the gifted few to whom to offer enriched experiences and 
opportunities for leadership. The rest she will teach to conform 
and follow. If she is truly democratic, she will seek participation 
for all the children in the major functions of living. She will 
be concerned that each child shall have some experience in both 
leading and following. There will be a recognition that leader- 
ship is an outgrowth of the situation, not just an endowment of 
a particular person. The democratic teacher will seek for hidden 
potentialities. She will value the group product as well as the 
individual contribution. She will select areas for social studies 
experiences because they provide opportunities for the develop- 
ment of respect for workers and their problems regardless of their 
economic levels. Such a teacher will plan her unit in terms of 
opportunities for developing experiences in tolerance and critical 
thinking. 

In short, the quality of experience the teacher offers chil- 
dren will depend upon her definition of worthy goals for human 
growth and development. How well she develops these goals 
with children will depend upon her ability to break them down 
item by item in terms of concrete experiences for specific matura- 
tion levels. She must ask herself such questions as how do I help 
six-year-olds to be tolerant of each other’s shortcomings? 


PLANNING A UNIT OF WORK OR AREA OF EXPERIENCE 


The selection and planning for a specific unit of work is a 
complicated problem—it is dependent upon so many considera- 
tions. If we are concerned with helping children to have a con- 
tinuous, interrelated experience with the culture involving ever- 
widening understandings and horizons, the selection of each link 
in that continuous experience is a serious matter. 
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For building upon the previous experiences of the group it 
is important to inventory the understandings they now have. A 
conference with their previous teacher so that the concepts and 
generalizations that the children developed in the experiences 
preceding this unit may be listed as a valuable aid. Some teach- 
ers I know are beginning to record important understandings as 
they develop with the group. The contribution which such rec- 
ords can make to planning can be seen in the following example. 

When a class group has undergone life experiences in a cul- 
ture such as that of Mexico, they may come to the understanding 
that problems of transportation have handicapped progress for 
the Mexican people. Such a generalization, richly exploited, 
lays excellent groundwork for exploring pioneer life in America 
and seeing how American conditions and resources overcame the 
transportation problem. Thus the teacher selects a unit of work 
to prepare for in terms of the previous experience of the group, 
the concepts they now hold, the next steps that seem indicated 
as natural ones for them to take. 


She reminds herself constantly that areas that are far 
removed from the firsthand experience of the children must rely 
heavily upon verbalisms which may or may not have meaning for 
children. ‘Therefore, she emphasizes the exploration of the 
immediate environment of neighborhood and community life as 
areas that have real meaning for primary children. Gradually 
from these direct contacts she may guide intermediate and upper- 

ade children to wider horizons—to a comparison of everyday 
life with that of other cultures and times, and with the more 
complicated industrial processes of the modern scientific age. 


In considering areas that may be good next steps for her 
group the teacher needs to survey the content of such an area. 
If the children of the second grade have, in their first-grade expe- 
riences developed a community unit in which the grocery store 
activities led to an exploration of the creamery and a good next 
step seems to be dairying and farm life, the teacher needs to 
analyze farm life in America in all the details that she can garner. 
A knowledge of the content fortifies her for planning experiences 
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and checking whether there are adequate instructional aids for 
carrying forward such a unit. Next must be considered how 
children of the particular age and group under consideration 
would enter into and explore such an area. What would be their 
point of contact with this area? What could they do about it? 
What firsthand experiences with actual processes could they par- 
ticipate in? ~How much of the area would have to be in terms 
of vicarious experiences? Would activities necessarily be lim- 
ited to reading about it, reporting, writing, and illustrating? 
How could the group use their knowledge in ways satisfying to 
them as children? And finally, important to the progress of the 
unit experiences, what instructional aids are available for use 
in this unit? 

When a unit has been selected by the teacher as meeting 
such basic considerations as we have just reviewed, she is ready 
to make actual preparations. While no teacher who understands 
the dynamics of human experience would propose to dictate the 
sequence and details of experience that the children must 
undergo in a particular unit, she does accept the responsibility 
for guiding the learning situation. She realizes that the mate- 
tials provided, the situations of work developed, and the ques- 
tions raised definitely set the tone and determine the depth and 
breadth of experience in the unit. Children cannot see all the 
possibilities in exploring an area, they need help of a wise adult 
who knows how to feed in the materials and offers challenges 
that help them to take good next steps, to see implications, to 
arrive at understandings. 

Therefore, the teacher, having explored the area, lists the 
possible development patterns or sequences of experiences which 
could emerge in the chosen unit. This list enables her to weigh 
the value of different types of experience, of anticipating the 
problems involved in various activities, and providing the neces- 
sary materials of instruction. If she does not carefully anticipate 
possible sequences she is not likely to be so alert to readiness that 
the children evidence for further growth experiences. Nor can 
she weigh fully in the midst of classroom activities, the worth of 
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guiding the children in one direction rather than another. Many 
a group has lost its impetus in exploring an area because the 
teacher could not provide the materials or sources of information 
in time to maintain the dynamics in the situation. 

As she breaks down the possibilities of the area, step by 
step, the teacher plans (1 ) firsthand experiences which will help 
clarify life processes and be satisfying to the children as children; 
(2) materials to feed needs that may emerge such as types of 
information needed to further their activities and where these 
may be found. She prepares bibliographies on which are listed 
the pages of certain books to provide specific information. 
Where adequate information is not available for use of the child, 
she may prepare simple stories and mounted pictures. She lists 
types of follow-up experiences that will broaden understandings 
and develop insights. For example, as a follow-up to firsthand 
experiences with washing, carding, spinning, and weaving wool 
as the pioneers did it, she plans to use a film on pioneer weaving, 
followed by one on modern textile processes, or to visit a textile 
mill. 

Vital to adequate understandings are experiences with 
authentic materials and processes. So the teacher plans her 
industrial arts experiences, selecting those which contribute 
directly to the understanding of some important concept or 
process of social life. She lists materials and equipment needed. 
Then she actually tries out the process herself so as to understand 
the use of the material, the problems of learning involved and 
the possibilities for broadening understandings. Finally she 
actually takes the excursions on which she plans to take the chil- 
dren so as to check their worth and plan for a well-organized trip, 
takes still or moving pictures where possible, makes collections 
of artifacts, and consults experts in the field who may be of help. 


IMPORTANT CONSIDERATIONS IN PLANNING EFFECTIVE 
EXPERIENCES 


I should like to discuss briefly some considerations which 
are fundamental to planning for a unit of work in social studies 
that will be a living, dynamic event for children. The question 
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of the introduction of a unit of work can always bring forth lively 
argument and disagreement. 

Children because of their limited cultural experience, can- 
not possibly be aware of all the fascinating things in which they 
could be interested. It is the school’s job, on the basis of growth 
considerations previously mentioned to open such vistas to them. 
Therefore, the teacher has the responsibility for making tenta- 
tive selections of areas of experiences, arrange an environment 
which can challenge children’s interest, and then wait for reac- 
tions. If she has chosen on the basis of real needs of her children 
the response is usually enthusiastic. I know of very few cases 
where the group actually refused the unit thus suggested. Of 
course no sensible teacher will try to force the children to study 
material for which they have no enthusiasm. If necessary she 
offers equally rich fare in other areas. 

Arranging the environment for the unit involves still fur- 
ther considerations. The teacher may, for example, arrange 
attractively around the room some trenchers, hunting knives, a 
long rifle, a powder horn and pouch, pictures of pioneer hunters 
and homes, and then enter into a discussion of these. The 
teacher may so point her questions as to get responses from the 
children that take the form on intellectual adult questions such as 
“How did the pioneers get their foods? What weapons did they 
use for hunting? What were their homes like?” Or, she may 
use the same arrangement of the environment and then allow 
children to examine, try out, and discuss the items among them- 
selves. If she does she will find that most young children do not 

naturally sit down to discuss intellectually some items that inter- 
est them. Rather they actually handle them, try to demonstrate 
to each other how to use the articles, and vociferously proclaim 
what they think they know about them. 


In the first case the teacher asks the questions, in the second 
the children set out to use the articles and then, under wise 
teacher guidance, find that they don’t know enough to further 
their activities and because of that set out to gain the necessary 
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information. Children usually are highly practical, they seek 
knowledge for use, not for abstract intellectual purposes. 

I am always suspicious of the unit of work that supposedly 
has been determined by the expressed interests of the children in 
terms of a problem such as How do we provide for health in our 
community? Ina more childlike situation, for example, in the 
second or third grade, the problem of making a street-cleaning 
truck to run on the growing streets of a play community might 
bring forth questions on sanitation in a community and lead to 
other health activities. The order of events is usually that of 
the child purposing to do or make something and the questions 
arising as the need for them emerge. 

I am aware that what I have just said challenges the prob- 
lem-solving approach to the unit. In the elementary school, 
especially on the primary and intermediate levels, I feel that in 
most cases as an initiation technique this approach is not so satis- 
fying to children as that of dramatic play. Certainly problems 
and problem-solving procedures should be used throughout the 
unit but not to motivate children to begin a unit of work. 

Dramatic play, as you see, takes an important place in the 
unit of work. Children, when left to their own devices, are most 
busily concerned with examining social processes and then reliv- 
ing them in dramatic play. ‘They throw themselves into recon- 
structing social experiences with intensity and enthusiasm. 
Both teachers and parents, in the past, have viewed these activ- 
ities as merely frivolous play. But as children work out their 
interpretations of social institutions, forces, and processes in play, 
they can be guided to awareness of the need for further informa- 
tion, to work out problems, to do critical thinking. They are thus 
guided to learn in a way that is satisfying to them as children in 
terms of purposes that are practical for their use. Therefore, the 
teacher, in planning the possible sequences in the unit, plans in 
terms of the dramatic play activities that will move he unit for- 
ward. Sequences consist of experiences that will stimulate dra- 
matic play, possible play patterns, industrial arts activities, and 
information that will satisfy the children’s needs to further their 


play. 
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The use of dramatic play presents some further considera- 
tions for the teacher. Children build, experiment, and impro- 
vise with materials in order to provide props for their play. Ina 
neighborhood play situation such props can be synthetic, their 
use, therefore, being superficial, and concepts formed by the 
children often are shallow and actually false. ‘Teachers are con- 
cerned, however, that dramatic play as a guided school expe- 
rience shall contribute to social studies goals of helping children 
to become acquainted with the realities of our culture. There- 
fore, classroom dramatic play must be guided by the teacher to 
educational ends. 

The teacher must help children to question whether “that 
was the way the pioneers really used a long rifle,” for example. 
When children glibly offer half-truths or misinformation she 
must be prepared to ask such questions as “Do you really know 
that is true? Where did you get your information? How can we 
make certain that is true?” She plans to help children build an 
attitude of inquiry into the correct use of their props and arti- 
facts and she is prepared to offer them the materials or sources 
or other experiences that will enable children of that particular 
maturation level to cope adequately with the problems set up. 
Too often we throw a challenge to the children which they can- 
not meet without guidance and leave them either to be frustrated 
by failure or to build an attitude of indifferenec to finding solu- 
tions to their problems. 

In order that their play activities shall help children to gain 
real insights into life problems the teacher plans firsthand expe- 
riences in actual processes that we speak of today as industrial 
arts experiences. These take several forms: (1) the develop- 
ment of processes as they were or are actually performed in the 
culture, such as making a clay bow] by a plaster of Paris one-piece 
mold method; and (2) the development of structures or props 
in furthering play activities that do not offer experience with 
actually authentic materials and processes, but act as means of 
clarification of relationships, such as building a small community 


of blocks and apple boxes. 
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If the teacher carefully evaluates her purposes in providing 
industrial arts experiences, she will foresee how undergoing a 
firsthand experience will actually develop understandings of the 
process itself, the materials used, the principles ieanlund. their 
significance to cultural life. Wherever possible she will provide 
authentic materials and see that the steps in the process are the 
same as those of the actual process that is being illustrated. For 
example, in tanning a hide, going through the steps with a piece 
of wrapping paper substituted for a hide will certainly not con- 
tribute to clarification of understandings of the tanning process. 
Or in making a one-piece mold, taking a ready-made how and 
turning it over to form the pattern for the mold will certainly not 
help hidden to understand how the original template and core 
for pattern-making in pottery is developed. Here the teacher 
forgets the learning process, and focuses upon the finished prod- 
uct of the bowl rather than the understandings involved. 
Another misuse of an experience is illustrated in the corn grind- 
ing in a unit on the Hopi Indians. The children had a metate 
and had been industriously grinding corn and making it into 
corn cakes. It never occurred to the teacher to help the children 
compare the primitive hand process of changing grain into flour 
with modern methods of a machine age. She was missing one of 
the major purposes of a simple culture study. ‘These children 
were just being Indians. 

Where substitutes are necessary in a real process the chil- 
dren should be shown why the substitution was necessary and 
helped to understand the nature of the original material. This 
is true, for example, where tallow cannot be made and children 
use a commercial wax for candle-making. When substitutions 
bring about actual distortions of understandings, the worth of 
providing such experiences is open to question. 

In some types of unit activities, such as the building of a 
community, in primary grades, it is often necessary to use mate- 
rials that are not entirely authentic such as apple and orange 
boxes to construct houses and buildings. Here the purpose is 
not entirely to duplicate a process but to provide vehicles for 
play that will help children understand community relationships. 
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We cannot here use bricks, steel, and stucco. But we can see 
that the materials used offer opportunity for real problem-solving 
and the development of worth-while skills. Therefore, rather 
than using cardboard shoe boxes, match boxes, and paper we 
offer the children soft pine lumber and wooden boxes and tools 


with which to develop justifiable skills. 


Where a frankly synthetic atmosphere within which to 
carry on serious dramatic play and real life processes is provided, 
the teacher should be economical with the time and effort 
involved. For example, in the pioneer unit, collections are made 
laboriously, usually by the teacher, of linoleum rolls to be painted 
to look like logs for use in building a cabin. If real logs cannot 
be used and the synthetic material provides building problems 
so different from the actual log cabin as to make no contribution 
to understanding the process of pioneer home building and 
involves much time and labor, then let us quickly paint an 
atmospheric prop of wrapping paper, tack it to a lath frame, and 
move on to the serious experiences for which the house is 
frankly just a prop. 

Always the teachers should check their efforts to see whether 
they are helping children produce things purely for display 
purposes or for actual use and understanding. 

Both dramatic play and industrial arts activities can remain 
thin, poor experiences if the teacher does not carefully plan the 
discussion periods that follow a work or play period. Where the 
teacher allows the children to become absorbed in merely getting 
a bowl finished or completing the boats for the harbor, she loses 
sight of such major goals as developing understandings and 
insights, providing experience in problem-solving, co-operative 
effort, and critical thinking. 

The discussion period is too often just a time for a check-up 
instead of an opportunity for sharing and exploration to establish 
relationships and meanings. The discussion period should be a 
time when children are given opportunities for organizing and 
presenting their problems, for the group to help individuals 
clarify a process or problem and plan possible solutions. Here 
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the teacher guides the children to consider alternative solutions 
and their consequences—to develop techniques for critical think- 
ing. I have seen seven-year olds, learn, in only a few days, when 
contributing information, to make such discriminations as “I 
think it is true, but I’m not sure,—I believe it is true, because I 
found it in this book,—I’m not sure, but I could find out.” 


This is a time for the development of many social tech- 
niques—to learn to give and take sincere criticism, to share with 
others, to grow in self-respect because of a job well done, to 
achieve a sense of belonging in the group. 


For the teacher this is the golden time for helping children 
to crystalize their experiences into generalizations and concepts, 
if she will only allow enough time for young minds to connect 
and organize their thoughts and bring them to the light of day. 
It is a time when she gets many leads to the further needs of her 
children. We cannot, unfortunately, develop all meanings 
through direct firsthand experiences. Sooner or later we must 
go beyond the immediate sources of knowledge to the remote ones 
—to various kinds of vicarious experiences. We want to use the 
past to help us understand the present and to compare geographi- 
cally distant and different life with our own. We want to view 
complicated industrial processes for which we have a glimmer 
of understanding because we have already used a simple counter- 
part in our own firsthand experiences. ‘The important consid- 
eration is the “how” and “when” of using vicarious experiences. 
If it builds on carefully planned firsthand experiences where 
children have established understandings of the principles 
involved in a process through simplified activities, vicarious 
experience can be very meaningful. If we introduce it as the 
first and major source of knowledge, we are in danger of put- 
ting words into the children’s mouths for which they have no 
meanings. 

I was once helping a group of children who were develop- 
ing a unit on life in the California missions. For dramatic play 
activities they had got some oatmeal boxes and rulers and were 
busily stirring in the boxes. When asked what they were doing 
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they said they were making bricks for building the mission. We 
discussed the accuracy of the process. One child volunteered to 
read us a description of the process. It was a good description, 
and I thought the children finally understood. However, next 
day when we brought a mold, found some clay, and actuall 

made adobe, then put it in the mold, dried it, and lifted off the 
mold, the chidren said, “Oh! now I see what you mean.” And I 
had thought that they had “seen” when we read the description. 

When children are having vivid experiences, when they 
have been stirred both emotionally and intellectually they often 
express their feelings and ideas by writing a fine story or poem, 
painting a picture, creating a song or rhythm. The art expres- 
sion in experiences such as we have been discussing are an 
integral part of the process of living and learning. 

We use art mediums and forms often for illustrative pur- 
poses—to make an illustrated chart, to demonstrate styles of dress 
of a period, to draw plans, to acquaint ourselves with the music, 
art, literature, dances of various cultures. 

Such use is certainly valid. However, there is another area 
of esthetic expression to which we must give much careful con- 
sideration. Perhaps the most important function of esthetic 
expression in the growth and development process is that of 
integrating experience. As human beings undergo many expe- 
riences they have the need for organizing, of clarifying and mak- 
ing these experiences a part of their own structure. When a 
child takes a piece of paper and tries to express his idea of some 
experience he has undergone he actually is attempting to inte- 
grate himself, to unify the many complicated impressions and 
reactions that are coursing through his organism. 

If creative expression is regarded as a vehicle for integration 
of experience, it will certainly modify the teacher’s approach to 
children’s art products. 

Each child’s contribution can be seen as a revelation of his 
development, not as an art product for its own sake. This means 
that the teacher cannot take a child’s poem, picture, or song and 
tell him what he should have put into it. He has put himself 
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into it, so far as he has gone. Does that mean that the teacher 
shall not help him to better techniques, better products? 

Certainly we shall. But not by telling him what to put 
into his picture or song. Rather we shall take the attitude that 
he needs to see and feel and know more so that his art expression 
will be richer and have more meanings. ‘Techniques with media 
and form will be offered to him at each appropriate maturity level 
as tools for expression, but we shall not dictate what a child 
should say. 

Some of the finest integration of experience comes to chil- 
dren when, in group effort, they try to express in some esthetic 
form, an actual life process. ‘Thus a group of children exploring 
the cules industry in a unit on Brazil develop dramatic rhythms 
to show the process of collecting rubber in the jungles. Their 
teacher has guided them so that they are not content to make 
simply suggestive motions in an atmosphere of South America 
but to work out in detail the actual steps and develop those into 
satisfying rhythm patterns. So deeply have they explored and 
enjoyed jungle life that they are able to create a beautiful chanty 
as they load their boats, and a tremendous orchestration for a 
jungle storm. Here reality and art form have been merged into 
a fine emotional, physical, and intellectual experience. This 
is art; it is social studies; it is integration of experience. 

Culminative experiences should be planned with purposes 
clearly in mind. We are concerned that the children shall have 
opportunities for personal summaries of experience as well as to 
share these experiences and newly-gained powers with those who 
are concerned with their education. 

If our purpose in culminative experiences is organization 
and sharing of knowledge we are not as likely to commit t ourselves 
to superficial programs for parents and the general public where 
a Chinese fable taken in play form from a book is presented or 
where parents come to a luncheon supposedly celebrating the 
termination of a Chinese unit where the only products evidenced 
are decorations in the Chinese motif. 
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We would do better to share with our friends and parents 
our work-type experiences, demonstrating the processes we have 
undergone, evidencing our understandings and insights in 
thoughtful presentations of a culture. Where productions of 
esthetic expression are shared, if they meet the requirements of 
knowing reality previously discussed, the public will quickly 
become aware of the learnings that lie behind such a product. 

Throughout this presentation I have discussed planning 
and evaluating of activities simultaneously. Evaluation of activi- 
ties can only be meaningful if it continuously checks the educa- 
tional purposes that cause us to provide these activities. Always 
we must refer to the major premises upon which we build a 
program. It has been impossible in one paper to really enter into 
a consideration of all aspects of evaluation of experience and of 
growth. There is an entire area where specific instruments for 
evaluation should be explored. That is another paper, or, rather, 
a lifetime of work. 

If our efforts have truly been effective in terms of our pur- 
poses, out of each social studies experience we should see children 
growing in real understandings and insights, in increasing pow- 
ers of personal and social behavior. 











THE TEACHING OF SPEECH TO 
MEXICAN CHILDREN 


Mrs. Atma WepsERG, Supervisor of Speech, San Bernardino County 


The President's Good Neighbor Policy toward Latin-Amer- 
ican nations and the enormous program of defense-training 
education in California demand special efforts on the part of 
teachers during the period of the war. ‘Teachers have not only 
accepted unusual responsibilities on their own behalf in connec- 
tion with these war efforts, but they have also offered to provide 
opportunity for training to persons, or groups of persons, whose 
special knowledge means increased efficiency in the service of 
the country. Certainly the first line of defense in the schools 
for all of those states which lie close to the Mexican border is a 
sympathetic understanding of the history, customs, and lan- 
guage of its people. The greatest factor for bringing about this 
understanding is the mastery of the English language by those 
children who come to the schools. 

In this time of emergency all elementary teachers who have 
foreign-born children or the children of non-English-speaking 
parents under their guidance should consider it an obligation to 
teach socially usable speech which will enable these children to 
establish successful and satisfactory personal social relationships 
with those about them. For this assignment what should the 
classroom teacher know about elimination of foreign accent to be 
able to adequately treat speech as the most vital factor for social 
integration? California has a vast number of special teachers of 
speech correction who are trained to aid the classroom teacher in 
this respect. We must solicit their aid and use their procedures. 
Very often one-trial learning takes effect, especially on inter- 
mediate levels where boys and girls have keen insight and a 
desire to speak English in an acceptable way. 

The approach to the problem of overcoming foreign lan- 
guage difficulties is through the training of the ear with all pos- 
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sible aid from any visible devices. The young child learns by 
imitation whereas the more mature one can be taught effectively 
by preceding practice with explanation. If no speech specialist 
is available to demonstrate the procedure used in the correction 
of foreign accent, the following suggestions may prove helpful. 
The classroom teacher must take as her first objective training 
the ear of the child at the kindergarten level to hear the sounds 
correctly and training the eye to see the actual tongue and lip 
placement which shape those sounds, because it is the use of the 
movable parts of the speech mechanism which makes the dif- 
ference in sounds of vowels and consonants. 


The foreign child is trying to form English sounds in the 
same way that he makes those similar sounds in his own language. 
For example, the Mexican child places his tongue directly upon 
the teeth to pronounce words beginning with any of the dental 
consonants such as: t, d, n, 1, r. In English the tongue is placed 
above the teeth on the gum ridge for the production of words 
beginning with those same consonants. ‘To make this error is to 
produce an entirely different sound. The little word to will be 
pronounced like thoo simply because the tongue is pressed upon 
the teeth; and today sounds like to-dthay; tin, like thin. It is easy 
for the classroom teacher of the reading readiness group or the 
different reading groups in the primary grades to gather the 
children around her in the reading circle and show them with 
her own mechanism where to place the tongue on those sounds 
already mentioned, and incidentally where not to put the tongue. 
Then, in order to fix this habit, no discrepancy should be allowed 
to enter into the reading or story period. 

Too little emphasis and time are given in a foreign lan- 
guage school to speaking English correctly. Most of us accept 
the speech anomaly in these schools as just a language handicap 
for which little can be done. And then we wonder why these 
American-born children of foreign-born parents are shy and 
reticent about expressing themselves either in a social or class- 
room situation. 
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Few of us who have as little knowledge of French, German, 
or Spanish as these children have of English would do as well in 
the European countries. Some educators, who are unfamiliar 
with the implications of teaching English to non-English-speak- 
ing children, advocate as a remedy for their language difficulties 
that all of these children be given greater opportunity for 
speech. No, not more times to do the same things in the same 
way. But more opportunity to know how to use the speech 
mechanism so that the little child who speaks two languages will 
not appear different and be embarrassed because his speech 
sounds non-English. What American of native descent doesn’t 
thrill at hearing English perfectly and beautifully spoken by 
people of other nations? If we in America spent half the effort 
in teaching English to the children of the foreign born within 
our midst that teachers in foreign lands do in teaching English 
to their pupils, we should have less foreign accent evident in their 
speech and a better feeling of loyalty and devotion to this land 
of their own or their parents’ adoption. 


The fine enthusiastic way in which teachers and children 
alike have accepted the suggestions for help is an indication that 
they are anxious to do what they can to eliminate foreign accent. 
We do not mean to belittle the use of the mother’s mother tongue. 
Instead these children should be taught to speak both languages 
equally well. 

One other common characteristic error made by Mexican 
children in trying to make certain English sounds is to voice a 
few consonant sounds which should have only breath to produce 
them correctly. For example, on words beginning with yp, t, ork 
the Mexican child will use the consonant counterparts of b, d, 
or g. (Pony becomes bony; Tony becomes Dony; Come sounds 
like gum.) This time the classroom teacher in her reading group 
may show by contrasting the production of b and p. One hears 
and feels the vibration of voice in the throat when forming J, 
while there is no explosive puff of breath as may be felt when 
producing the p sound. Of course, not everything pertinent 
can be said about similarity and difference of sounds 3 in the two 
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languages in a limited article of this kind. However, the con- 
scientious teacher can make a beginning on the basis of these 
suggestions and accomplish much toward the elimination of 
foreign accent. 

Now let us consider the formation of vowel sounds for the 
Mexican-American child. Let us remember first that the Spanish 
language has only five vowels: ah, 4, @, 6, 60. (These are 
English symbols for Spanish vowel sounds..) It is characterized 
by pure vowels while the English language has many dipthongs. 
Train the child to hear and produce two sounds when pronounc- 
ing a as in ate (a + e), o as in hoe (o + oo), and others as 
house, boy, and the like. It is not easy for the Mexican child to 
sound consonants on the endings of words because most words 
end in vowels in his own language. So this is one more thing 
to be learned. 

The most glaring and noticeable substitutions of Spanish 
sounds for English ones are the so-called “short” vowel sounds. 
(It should be explained here that the phonetician does not speak 
of vowel sounds as short or long, but these terms are understand- 
able to laymen and teachers and therefore are used to clarify our 
thinking here.) As has been said, the Spanish language has pure 
vowels and only a few of them compared to our great number. 
The Mexican will say eat for it, because he has no short i sound; 
he will say rebbit, for the want of a short a sound; and likewise, 
ah for short u as cahp for cup. It will be mahther for mother for 
the same reason: the Spanish language is lacking these English 
sounds. Going from the known to the unknown, these vowel 
sounds can be easily taught if the classroom teacher will show the 
child that the mouth is opened a little more for short i Cit) than 
for e; more for short a Cat) than for a Cate). Then for the for- 
mation of short 1“ sound, as in “up,” the mouth must be closed a 
little more than for ah which the Mexican substitutes for that 
sound. 

But the problem of eliminating foreign accent has not been 
met even though we have taught the foreign-speaking child to 
make all isolated sounds effectively and well, because there are 
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other factors at work in the retention of a foreign language. Thus 
far the author has presented the least important element of the 
foreign language pattern, that of the individual sounds. We all 
have heard English spoken in such a way that although not a 
single sound unit was mispronounced still we found it difficult 
to understand. This difficulty was due to the fact that the 
speaker was using his own native sentence melody to accompany 
English words. Each language has its own characteristic tune. 
Some call this intonation: the rise and fall of the voice as it 
expresses the thought in words. ‘The original sentence melody 
which the non-English-speaking child uses when he attempts to 
speak English constitutes the first element in producing what is 
termed foreign accent. There are factors to be considered which 
influence sentence melody other than mood and emotional state 
of the speaker. These are the kinds of sentences—whether it is a 
simple statement, exclamation, or a question. ‘The teacher must 
be the model who demonstrates the difference between the 
accepted standard of American intonation pattern and the foreign 
pattern of the pupils. The non-English-speaking child should 
be encouraged to listen and imitate these patterns. ‘Thus, grad- 
ually will he become aware of the American-English pattern. 

There are numerous graphic ways of showing these patterns 
that will aid the ear in fixing proper intonation for the little 
American of foreign parentage. The child can see by the scheme 
on the blackboard that the declarative sentence ends with a 
downward glide of the voice. Example: “This is my first visit 
to the country.” Ce..¢e-.9) In this example the large dots 
indicate the accented words and the rise and fall of the voice in 
the declarative statement. 


This same pattern is used for the imperative sentence as: 
/ 
Please 
/ 
close 
o / 
the win- 


Ps 
dow! 
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An interrogative sentence with an anticipated yes or no 

answer ends with an upward glide of the voice. “Is sister ill this 
vy /u uv ae 
morning?” (.@.®.6€) “Is sister if this morning?” 

Since these phrases and short sentences appeal to the eye, 
they should be written on the blackboard and then spoken by 
the teacher with syllable and word stress indicated. 

The radio and the phonograph provide excellent oppor- 
tunity for this kind of ear training to be observed by older chil- 
dren. There are games of questions and answers that give the 
same experience for little children. ‘The daily reading lesson 
also offers abundant opportunity for teaching these intonation 
patterns, but the teacher must be alert to become a good model. 

The second element in language patterns of all peoples is 
the stress of sound on syllables in individual words. Likewise 
emphasis upon different words within the sentence. The word 


minister is accented on the first syllable in English, while in 


Ps 
Swedish the accent falls on the second syllable: minister. 


Whether a person lets the accent fall on the first, second, or last 


syllable automobile, stitial or eanatiie) makes quite a 
difference in the rhythm of speaking. Consequently teachers 
must show the proper inflection in order to eliminate this difh- 
culty for the non-English-speaking child. 

Words that carry the meaning are emphasized in English 
rather than the first or last words. For example: “I gave the 
unfortunate lad a dollar.” In this sentence, the speaker would 
not stress each word equally. That is, he would not speak 
them as he would pronounce them in a spelling lesson as: 
“I — gave — the — unfortunate — lad — a— dollar.” Rather 
would he let the voice fall heaviest on the words which give 
meaning. In this case the sentence would have this cadence: 
“T gave the unfortunate lad a dollar.” The small subordinate 
words, such as articles and conjunctions, pronouns and auxili- 
aries are unstressed. Of course it goes without saying that 
mood influences the accent and emphasis of both syllables and 
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words in sentences, but generally speaking the rule for accent 
on words is to emphasize the words which convey meaning. 
In conclusion, learning English implies that the child 
acquires it by living in an environment in which English is 
the language of the school and playground. The age at which 
English is learned will be the primary factor in determining 
the degree of foreign accent and its persistence in the speech 
of a person whose native language was not English. Many of 
our Mexican children live in a non-English environment 
although they have a school and playground environment 
which is predominately English. This is due to the fact that 
in the home where the parents neither understand nor speak 
English, they resent their children doing so because they think 
that they themselves are being talked about. Consequently, 
speaking English is taboo in the home and all the effort spent 
in school to acquire English is ineffective. In order to counter- 
act this opposing influence, parents are encouraged to learn 


English by joining a study group at the neighborhood school. 


The purpose of these adult education groups for non- 
English speaking peoples is twofold. The object is certainly 
not to learn English from the scientific approach, the hard 
way, but rather first to build new attitudes in the parents 
toward the language which has become their children’s 
mother-tongue. Spanish is the mother’s native tongue to be 
sure, and the child should take pride in learning it, but not at 
the expense of English which is his own native tongue. The 
second purpose is to acquire an English vocabulary that will 
enable the child to understand and communicate in simple 
social conversation as well as to use it for commercial purposes. 


Just now, since America’s entrance into the war, an ear- 
nest plea for help in overcoming any semblance to foreign 
speech is strikingly noticeable in our cities. These pleas come 
from native and naturalized Americans who should have the 
benefit of classes for speech improvement. As teachers we 
should follow the President's Good Neighbor Policy and 


employ our own resources and special knowledge i in education. 
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A CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM OF SPEECH 
EDUCATION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Haren M. Avams, Head of Speech Arts Department, 
Chico State College 


The improvement of oral communication among children 
and adults has in recent years received increased attention. At 
least three reasons for this growing interest warrant the taking 
of steps to improve the teaching of speech and of oral language 
usage. 

The first of these is that one’s personality is revealed pri- 
marily through speech. Oral communication is the most effec- 
tive and persistently employed method of revealing the unique 
pattern of one’s emotions, attitudes, beliefs, interests, and sense 
of values. It has been said that “what you are speaks so loudly 
that one cannot hear what you say.” This might be amended to 
read “what you say and the way you say it reveal what you are.” 
It is important, therefore, that a speech program be provided 
which will help students develop poise in speech situations and 
will train them to be heard and understood. 

A second reason comes from the study of semantics, which 
has made us aware of our verbalisms and loose thinking. The 
habit of talking in generalities, the susceptibility of the average 
mind to propaganda, the careless and hasty opinions formed by 
young and old alike, constitute bases for new approaches to 
language study. A speech program should attend to building 
vocabulary, to improving oral usage, and to developing clearness 
and effectiveness in thinking and communication. 

In the last analysis our schools are language schools, for all 
curricular activities and all subject matter involve oral communi- 
cation. Language is the vehicle for sharing ideas, information 
and experiences, and for communicating meaning. Therefore, 
language teaching becomes basic to education. 
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But our teaching of this medium of expression needs some 
analysis in the light of daily needs. In the past, classroom instruc- 
tion in the four areas of language experience has emphasized 
them in the following order: writing, reading, speaking, listen- 
ing.’ A cursory examination of the daily needs of an individual 
would indicate the exact reverse order of frequency in actual 
usage; namely, listening, speaking, reading, writing. A con- 
structive program in speech education becomes a necessity in the 
light of the give-and-take aspect (listening and speaking) of oral 
communication in the learning process. 

For personality development, for social effectiveness, and 
for continued progress in his education, the pupil needs speech 
training. Itshould, however, be made clear that a well-conceived 
program is not one limited to voice training and speech making. 
Nor is this paper an argument for an additional subject in the 
curriculum. It is an outline of institution-wide training for skill 
and effectiveness in oral communication. It will present pur- 
poses, programs, and procedures for carrying out a constructive 
program of speech education in the elementary school. 


PURPOSES 


Although the purposes of speech education are stated in 
terms of individual development, they are nevertheless social in 
their outcome, that is, they contribute to general education for 
effective social living. 

The first purpose should be the development of the indi- 
vidual personality. In the light of the relationship between 
speech and personality we can define two corollary objectives in 
accomplishing this purpose through speech education. First, 
the child must be helped to attain objectivity in self-analysis. 
The principles of “interest and effort” and of “child purposing” 
require that the child be able and willing to analyze and to 
recognize his needs and weaknesses in oral communication. Self- 
awareness becomes the only meaningful guide to self-develop- 





1 The teaching of writing is approached chiefly through grammar; reading is limited still 
to the lower grades; speaking is largely a high school elective or extracurricular activity; and 
for listening few programs or procedures have been planned. 
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ment. Secondly, the child must be helped to acquire poise in 
speech situations. Having recognized his strengths and weak- 
nesses, he needs direction in capitalizing upon the former and 
in overcoming the latter. Since stage fright or fear of appearing 
before audiences, bashfulness, and lack of self-confidence are 
minor mental maladjustments of normal people,* they should be 
looked upon as personality problems which need classroom oppor- 
tunities for their elimination. Training in acquiring poise is 
one of the primary purposes of directed experiences in speec 
education. 

The second major purpose of the program is the develop- 
ment of social effectiveness through improved oral communica- 
tion. ‘Two corollaries again suggest themselves. First, the child 
must study language as a means of communication. The teach- 
ing of the communicative aspects of language differs from the 
grammatical approach. Radio communication requires both 
sender and receiver. No station would continue long upon the 
air without receiving sets and human ears at the other end of the 
ether waves; and ears and sets would be useless unless a sending 
station were operating. Likewise, human oral communication is 
a two-way affair. There must be a “sending” speaker and a 
“receiving” listener for effective, intelligent discourse. This 
aspect of speech education suggests its integrative nature, its 
basic importance in our schools. The matter and manner of 
classroom activity become the warp and woof of an integrated 
program growing out of comprehensive objectives for speech 
education.’ And the importance of participation in all discussion 
basic to democratic procedures makes this objective, social effec- 
tiveness through communication, an essential one in American 
schools. 

The second corollary of this objective defines a different 
approach to improved oral language usage. The child must 





1 John Edward W. Wallin, Minor Mental Adjustments of Normal People, Based on the 
Original Autobiographies of Personality Maladjustments. Durham, N. C.: Duke University 
Press, 1939. 

2 This same relationship exists between writing and reading, a fact too often overlooked 
in the teaching of these areas of language. 

8 Harlen M. Adams, “Some Activities for a Speech Arts Program in the Unified Cur- 
riculum,”’ Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXV (December, 1939), 617-21. 
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become aware of acceptable speech and develop habits of effec- 
tive speech. In this connection home and early school environ- 
ment and training are important. The studies * of the practice 
the child has in oral language even before he enters school imply 
a need for new emphases and procedures in language study in 
the elementary school. Not rules, but example, become para- 
mount, and directed listening becomes the basis for learning of 
differences in usage. From among these differences choices must 
be made, and new habits of acceptable speech developed. 


PROGRAMS 


From 2 to 10 per cent of the children in the elementary 
school suffer the pangs and inadequacies of ineffective speech 
that is caused by defects. To correct these problems there must 
be a clinical program. This requires special teachers who are 
trained to identify and to help correct organic, functional, and 
nervous disorders. But the typical elementary teacher could 
benefit by introductory training in speech correction. She should 
be able to recognize those deficiencies which might be helped by 
the dentist or surgeon; others which could be aided by classroom 
drills; and still others with which her psychological background 
would prepare her to be more sympathetic. 

In any group of pupils that are, at the opposite extreme, 
perhaps another 10 per cent whose native ability and home back- 
ground make desirable and necessary an extracurricular pro- 
gram designed to promote their optimum growth in speech effec- 
tiveness. From this group will probably come the future law- 
yers, statesmen, actors, and other leaders. The direction of their 
leadership through the spoken word may be determined or 
inspired by a continuous program in training. Certainly the 
gifted as well as the defective must be provided opportunities for 
directed growth. For this group the elementary school can pro- 
vide experiences in oral reading and dramatics.* The talented 


1John E. Anderson, “The Development of Spoken Language,” Child Development and 
the Curriculum, Thirty-eighth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part I, pp. 211-224. Prepared by the Society’s Committee on Maturity. Edited by Guy Mont- 
rose Whipple. Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Publishing Company, 1939. 

2 These activities when presented before audiences as a public performance must be 
conceived and directed for educational, not commercial, ends. 
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elementary school children can also participate in original or 
extemporaneous speech activities. ‘Though debate and oratory 
are not to be encouraged, public talks, panels, and other discus- 
sions before his fellows and public gatherings are a challenge to 
the capable. Radio programs provide outlets for both interpre- 
tive and original speech activities. 

‘These two groups, the defective and the talented, are receiv- 
ing increased attention in the schools today. But 80 to go per 
cent or more of the children remain without instruction if only 
corrective and extra-curricular programs are provided. Most 
class work, it is true, is carried on orally, but a curricular program 
should be planned to promote the improvement of every child’s 
speech. ‘The normal child must not be neglected in this training 
for personality development and social effectiveness. This pro- 
gram should emphasize the improvement of conversation, pro- 
nunciation, vocabulary, and language usage. 


PROCEDURES 


Procedures in the curricular program center around two 
specific aims, namely, developing awareness of good speech, and 
acquiring habits of good speech. Awareness of good speech can 
come from two sources: environmental example and directed, 
purposeful listening. Example, that is the language heard at 
home, at play, at school, is the true source of language habits. 
The young child learns his speech by hearing it from others. It 
is incumbent, therefore, upon adults, older friends, and teachers 
to provide young pupils with an oral language environment that 
will inspire good speech of which both child and adult are 
consciously aware. 

This awareness can be further stimulated by means of con- 
trasts revealed through directed listening programs. In this con- 
nection it is helpful to provide the child with an early opportunity 
to hear his own voice. Recordings on disc recorders and practice 
with magnetic-tape recorders make it possible for him to become 
aware of his own speech and its differences from the speech of 
others. Such instruments are effective in checking voice quality, 
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pronunciation, and usage forms. These home- or school-made 
recordings serve one of the needs of the speech program, but the 
child should listen to professional recordings for the sake of 
hearing good speech, and fine literature well read." ‘The well- 
modulated, distinct voices of professionals speaking to children 
are usually better models than are available to them at home and 
school. ‘The interesting, intelligent, meaningful interpretation 
of poems and stories that they enjoy will inspire them to better 
reading and to the oral interpretation of materials of their own 
choice. 

The easy transition from awareness to habit formation has 
been implied. Oral activity in all classes—in integrated, core, or 
unified programs—should be directed for the sake of improved 
speech habits. The effective program needs co-operative effort 
on an institution-wide basis.’ Every child should have something 
to say and know how to say it. Experiences in reading, traveling, 
visiting farms and industries, interviewing, should be preceded 
and followed by discussions that are designed to develop intelli- 
gent thinking. Reports and group conversations provide oppor- 
tunities for effective expression. During the actual speech free 
expression should be encouraged. Specific problems should 
then be defined and worked upon; these include factors in per- 
sonality, in voice quality, in being heard and understood. 

Ina specific speech, language, or English class, oral activities 
should be well planned. Group work can be of three kinds: 
drills and games, discussions, and dramatizations. Drills and 
games provide information concerning specific skills and practice 
of these skills. Discussion activities consist of conversation 
groups, telephoning, committee work, and the like, and place 
emphasis on the communication of ideas. Dramatizations and 
choral speaking afford practice in co-operative effort and interpre- 
tation. Individual work, that is speech practice for the individual 
child, consists of such activities as talks, messages, reports, 





1 Manufacturers of phonograph records are providing excellent materials for these 
purposes. 

2 Catherine Zimmer and Marjorie Pratt, “Introducing a Primary Speech Program to 
Classroom Teachers,’”’ 266-71; Dorothy Bohannon, ““The Speech Needs and Abilities of Ninth- 
Grade Pupils of Joplin, Missouri,” 182-88, Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXVII (April, 1941). 
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announcements, directions, broadcasting, and storytelling. The 
emphasis in original or extemporaneous speaking should be upon 
selecting, gathering, and organizing material and should be 
related to these objectives in written composition. The practice 
in interpretive speech, reading, and storytelling should stress 
getting and expressing thought and feeling. 


PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 


It should be recognized that, directly or indirectly, all teach- 
ers are speech teachers in that their example and their require- 
ments in the classroom are a primary source of the speech habits 
of the pupils. However, a complete program requires the help 
of those who are specially trained to direct speech improvement 
for all and to take particular responsibility for the defective and 
the talented. 

For the sake of all teachers and of the total-school curricular 
program it is recommended that in their preparatory training all 
teaching candidates have some direction in speech improvement. 
A testing program should help each prospective teacher to become 
aware of his speech strengths and weaknesses. Clinic or class 
should eliminate weaknesses and develop strengths. All teachers 
should form habits of accuracy and clarity in oral communication, 
and should acquire sufficient knowledge to direct intelligently 
the speech training of their future pupils. Student teachers 
should learn to speak effectively, to read meaningfully, and to 
employ speech and dramatic activities in their future work. Also, 
they should become acquainted with books, periodicals, phono- 
graph records, and materials for use in improving child speech. 

It has been said that “the complete and adequate training of 
men and women to function fully and properly through speech 
in a free society should be the aim and essence of education.” 
Since one’s speech is a product of hearing one’s environment, the 
home and the school must provide good early training. And since 
the schools must provide optimum development for all, our great 
need now is for a curricular program of directed speech training. 





1 James M. O'Neill, “Professional Maturity,’ Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXVII (April, 
1941), 173-82. 
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With all the unsolved problems of medicine surrounding 
us, what reason can there be for us to enter such an apparently 
unrelated field as elementary education? None whatever, unless 
it can be reasonably shown that there is some relation between 
elementary education and those same unsolved problems of 
medicine. 

Psychiatry has gone far in establishing remote incidents as 
the cause of many mystifying diseases. ‘This applies to physical 
disease, to mental disease, and to problems of behavior. 

Of the increase in mental diseases in our adult population, 
there is no question. Of the increased moral delinquency of 
our young people, there is abundant evidence. More significant 
than either of these, to medical men in their daily practice, has 
been the increase in nervousness, tension, and instability in our 
younger patients. Such symptoms are expected in adults in 
whom the stress and strain of living may lead to the socalled 
nervous breakdown. They should not be expected to prevail in 
normal healthy youth. 

If we accept the thesis that present-day ailments may have 
remote causes, it would seem logical, if we are to prevent future 
mental catastrophes, to look for the remote causes for those future 
mental catastrophes in our present time. Having found them we 
should seek to correct them so that there may be no later unfavor- 
able consequences. That the mental episodes of adult life may 
have their incipiency in strains on the nervous system during 
childhood is now pretty generally accepted. 

The two prime forces in the building of good mental health 
should be the home and the school. Here should be found those 


1 Presented at meeting of Johnson County (Iowa) Medical Society, and guests October 
I, 1941. 
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stabilizing influences that will counteract much of the havoc 
wrought upon our physical and mental health by the other com- 
ponents of our everyday life. If the home and the school do not 
combat these elements, they, at least, should do nothing to aid 
them. 

We believe that certain features of our present-day ele- 
mentary education are adversely affecting the physical and men- 
tal health of our youth. If this is true, it should be, and is, of 
vital interest to the medical profession. 

Although physicians are in an unusually favorable position 
to study our educational program for elements that may be tend- 
ing to undermine the mental and physical health of our youth, 
we have been very reluctant to scrutinize that program as it is 
being developed and administered. Just why this should be so is 
not exactly clear. Our interest should be double; interest as 
parents and as physicians. Whatever the reason, Sleyster, the 
psychiatrist, observes, “It is just too bad that the medical pro- 
fession has not taken more interest in education.” 

The education of our children has been delegated to the 
educators. ‘They have assumed more and more jurisdiction, 
largely because it has been all too willingly surrendered by the 
parents. Those parents now face the unpleasant fact that, too 
frequently, children can have no part in the work of the home. 
School work must be done first and there simply is not enough 
time for both. Normal home life, therefore, suffers. 

The efforts of the majority of the medical profession have 
been directed toward the conquering of physical diseases. In 
this, progress has been steadily forward. 

In mental diseases, however, we find that instead of a 
decreasing incidence, “today, patients with mental disease 
occupy 47 per cent of hospital beds of this country; and for the 
country as a whole, the number of persons hospitalized for mental 
disease increased more than 40 per cent from 1926 to 1936.” 

Disturbing as is this increase of recognized mental illness in 
adults, of graver portent to us should be the increasing incidence, 
in children, of certain symptoms, which, when carefully con- 
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sidered, may be fairly regarded as prodromal to those mental 
diseases which, in adult life, require hospitalization. Increasing 
number of children and young adults come to the doctor's oflice, 
nervous, tense, presenting symptoms for which we can find no 
physical basis. Until we look behind the symptoms which they 
give, for the many disparate influences that impinge upon the 
nervous mechanism of the body, and endeavor to mitigate the 
results of those impacts, we shall be violating one cardinal prin- 
ciple of good medical practice—treating the disease without 
removing the cause. 

Many other factors may be entering into the picture which 
cause nervousness, tension, restlessness, irritability, mental ill- 
health and moral delinquency. High speed cars, movies, radio 
thrillers, all contribute to the drain upon the child’s nervous 
energy. 

Our scrutiny of elementary education for factors that may 
be possible causes of these symptoms, does not exclude any of the 
other factors. Neither does it minimize their importance. That 
there is dissatisfaction with our program of education, few will 
deny. Acertain amount of dissatisfaction is desirable. Without 
it there would be no progress. 

It has been the writer's good fortune to be located in our 
university city. Being acquainted with many of the faculty of 
the College of Education, he has had frequent opportunity to 
discuss innovations in education. As a parent, he has seen the 
effect of some of the innovations upon the growing child. He 
is convinced of the value to educators of a medical layman's 
viewpoint. 

May I discuss with you the factors in our educational pro- 
gram which appear to be responsible for some of the symptoms 
of mental ill-health in our youth? The search, in any system of 
education, for the underlying factors that may cause mental ill- 
health should be directed to the following three aspects of the 


total program: 


1. The curriculum. This should be studied from two 
angles: first, the number of subjects, and who deter- 
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mines the subjects; and secondly, the subject-matter 
content and the authors of the textbooks. 

2. The methods of teaching. Under this we should con- 
sider not only the matter of subject presentation but 
also the method of examination. 

3. The development of the competitive or “tournament” 
aspect of the curricular, as well as the extracurricular, 
subjects. 

THE CURRICULUM 


Who determines what subjects and how many? In Iowa, 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, for years, has specified what subjects shall be taught, 
how many hours shall be given to each subject, and how many 
hours of work shall be completed in order that the high school 
graduate shall be able to enter a college or university. College 
entrance requirements have been the main goal. The high 
school curriculum has been dictated from above. However, 
popular demand in recent years has obtained considerable liberal- 
izing of this control. More elective and less required work is 
being given. Recent years have seen the introduction of many 
new subjects into the curriculum. The curriculum should be 
changed to meet changing needs. If new subjects are to be 
added, others should be dropped. Failure to do this has resulted 
in a greatly overloaded curriculum, confusing to the student, 
dissipating to the energies of the teachers, and burdening to the 
taxpayers of any community. 

However, if the number of subjects taught is a factor affect- 
ing mental health, the content of the subject matter is an even 
greaterone. The gradual seeping in, from above, of too advanced 
material constitutes a most insidious and vicious phase of cur- 
ticular contamination. The subject matter presented for assimi- 
lation by our children is amazing. This begins in the lower 
grades and extends through the high school. For example, in a 
second-grade reader the children are expected to grasp the phylo- 
genetic significance of dogs chasing automobiles or of their turn- 
ing around several times before lying down in front of a fire. 
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In a fifth-grade hygiene textbook the difference between bacilli, 
cocci, and protozoa, and the life history of the malarial parasite 
are studied. In a sixth-grade geography we find pages devoted to 
the glacial epoch, its various advances and recessions; the forma- 
tion of coal beds, of stratified limestone beds, and their effect 
upon the economic life of our country. The effect of the Pied- 
mont Plateau and Appalachian Highlands upon the industrial 
life of the East; the effect of ancient Inca civilization upon the 
culture of the American Indian are studied in this same grade. 
Here then in textbooks for elementary grade pupils, we find 
facts of phylogeny, bacteriology, parasitology, geology, and 
archaeology—facts suitable for study at college, or professional 
school levels, facts most of us learned in our college or university 
days. 

A sixth- and seventh-grade textbook in history asks this 
poser, “What would have been the effect upon the culture of the 
United States if the battle of Zama Plains (222 B.C.) had 
resulted a victory for the opposing army?” Such a question 
might afford lively speculation leading to arguments entirely 
incapable of proof for a history seminar, but it is hardly suitable 
for a twelve- or fourteen-year-old child in the elementary or junior 


high school. 


What effect upon the nervous equipment of our children 
may we expect as a result of their being confronted with such 
material? What will be their reaction when they are asked to 
study and to try to comprehend it? There will be, for the very 
few, an attitude of smug superiority, as they demonstrate their 
ability to master, verbally, their assignments. For the great 
majority of students there will develop instead either a feeling 
of defeat, of mental inferiority, or a silent or outspoken resent- 
ment against such educational impositions. Neither attitude is 
conducive to acquiring a good education. Neither attitude 
bespeaks the development of a happy, normal philosophy of life. 

What effect upon the nervous equipment of our teachers 


may we expect, especially in the lower grades, when they know 
that they are expected to try to impart, in an interested, enthusi- 
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astic manner, material which they do not comprehend, and in 
which they are not interested. What effect upon the nervous 
equipment of our teachers may we expect if they do readily 
comprehend this material, material in which they personally may 
be greatly interested, but material which they honestly and sin- 
cerely believe, has no place in the textbook or in the grade level 
of pupils to whom they are expected to teach it. They will 
develop an attitude of resigned acquiescence, imparting the mate- 
rial as a formal repetition of “what it says in the book,” salving 
their consciences for so doing with the excuse, “I’m sorry to do 
this but it is what I am expected to do.” Others may protest, at 
first vigorously, but finding their protests futile either lapse into 
the routine, or all too frequently change their occupation. Edu- 
cation has lost many valuable men and women who have quit 
rather than conform, men and women who insisted upon some 
individual thinking, and upon putting into active practice the 
results of their thinking. 

The inclusion of such advanced material stems from two 
different sources. First, the use in our schools of textbooks, 
written by authors doing college or university work. ‘These 
authors are so far removed from the elementary school levels that 
they have lost sight of the ability of the immature mind to com- 
prehend, much less assimilate, knowledge. What is simple to 
them may be “Greek” to the student. The field of their particular 
interest will be emphasized in the textbooks they write. For 
example, in a fifth-grade arithmetic appear such subjects as true 
and bank discounts; the five things that must be included in a 
promissory note to make it legally binding; the difference 
between stocks and bonds; the computation of the rate of return 
on an investment when the cost, par value, and dividend rate are 
given. The author of that textbook, in addition to being a very 
able university instructor, was active in the stock market. Quite 
naturally, he felt that these subjects, being of such paramount 
interest to him, so essential to his business success, would be 
equally interesting and valuable to the fifth-grade pupils. Most 
fifth-grade pupils are not greatly interested in the New York 
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Stock Exchange. Neither are they greatly interested in giving 
promissory notes, nor in discounting them, by either true or bank 
method. 

A second source is to be found in the increased emphasis 
on advanced degrees for our school teachers. A baccalaureate 
degree is required of high school teachers. Many of them pos- 
sess higher degrees. The assumption is that the higher degree 
connotes a better teacher. That assumption might be true, if 
all committees for examining candidates for doctor's degrees 
would keep constantly in mind the point of view expressed 
“rather facetiously” he admits, by the head of the department 
of psychology and education in one of our better Midwest col- 
leges. Said he, “I am prompted to say that perhaps the chief 
advantage of a Ph.D. degree is to determine whether one has 
the personal qualities which will enable him to go through the 
gruelling experiences required for the degree, and still main- 
tain his human interests and sympathies.” 


Am I then advocating less well trained teachers? Most 
emphatically “no;” but I do advocate that the teacher should 
be judged as much by the breadth of his human understanding, 
sympathy and kindness, and by his interest in the development 
of character in himself and his pupils, as he is by the breadth of 
his knowledge of the subject to be taught. Is this possible? 
Those who believe that only those qualities exist or are impor- 
tant, which can be objectively and quantitatively measured, will 
say “no.” But those who still place some reliance upon their 
own or other’s ability to judge motives, personality, and char- 
acter, rather than measure them, will maintain just as stoutly, 
that it is. 

Even granting, as we do not, that the prime desideratum of 
teaching is to impart factual knowledge, who will doubt that 
pupils respond far more readily to a sympathetic, understanding 
personality than they do to the most erudite teacher lacking 
these qualities? 

We feel that the prime objectives of the schools should be 
to develop a wholesome philosophy of life and a well-rounded 
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character in pupils. Children are hero worshippers—and they 
develop by their desire to emulate—be their hero devilish or 
divine. ‘Teachers, the same as parents, should be what they 
want their children to be. 


METHODS OF TEACHING 


Another factor in our elementary and secondary school 
education that we believe is contributing to the increased mental 
ill-health of our youth is the manner of subject presentation. 
Standardization of teaching, emphasis upon speed of acquisi- 
tion, in short, mass production methods have invaded our 
schools. This change, like changes in the curriculum, is due in 
part to direction from above. Mass production has resulted 
from the necessity of too few teachers teaching too many sub- 
jects to too many pupils. In an effort to meet this situation 
schools of education have set patterns for teaching to which 
their graduates shall conform. Demonstration teachers in 
practice schools bring these prescribed methods of teaching to 
the young women and men who would teach your child and 
mine. 

What are some evidences of standardization of education? 
The chief one is the widespread employment of standardized 
tests. The Co-operative Test Service of New York City offers 
to furnish examination materials for all high school grades and 
subjects. This means all schools, regardless of location, of size 
or of educational standards. Likewise, the University of Iowa, 
College of Education, in the year 1940, gave approximately 
300,000 examinations to over 80,000 students in grades three to 
eight. I have not compiled the figures for 1941. 

These examinations are known as the “Every-Pupil Tests of 
Basic Skills.” Each and every one of the 80,000 pupils electing 
to take the “Silent Reading Comprehension” test, for example, 
took the same examination irrespective of textbook used, teacher, 
or community. Preparation to take such an examination must 
be based upon standardized teaching. This surely suggests the 
regimentation of pupils in education. 
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Another factor increasing mental ill-health has been the 
development of a type of testing, the objective test. This test 
varies. It may employ a number of statements to be marked true 
or false; or it may be the multiple choice type, in which one, of 
several given answers, is to be selected as best answering the 
question; or, it may be a matching test, in which a long list of 
words or facts are to be fitted into blanks in another equally long 
series of statements or questions. Or, again, it may be the com- 
pletion test, in which a statement is begun and the pupil finishes 
it. All these tests, save the last, seem to violate one fundamental 
tenet of good teaching—false ideas are presented with exactly the 
same emphasis as true ones. 

All objective tests contain a large number of items, the usual 
number being about two to be answered in a minute. Such tests 
necessarily emphasize speed. A fast reader sails through with 
ease, a slow reader is overwhelmed. The physiologic difference 
in reaction time in two equally able students, in such a test, 
brands one superior, the other a failure. 

In such a test is there any opportunity for sober reflection, 
careful judgment, or sound reasoning? All are attributes of a 
healthy mind. Only snap judgment can be employed. Sub- 
mitting to an educational psychologist the thesis that this 
emphasis upon speed might be a factor in producing mental ill- 
health brought this reply, “It would be only a third or a half of 
the pupils who would be injured by any given speed of working.” 
“Only a third or a half who would be injured!” Could physi- 
cians utilize any therapeutic procedure which admittedly injured 
one-third or one-half of their patients? 

Why are such tests employed largely to the exclusion of the 
essay type? One reason given me by an advocate of the tests was 
very frank: “They're so easy to grade; anybody can do it as well, 
accurately, and rapidly as I.” A second reason is that the results 
of such tests lend themselves readily to statistical analysis. Its 
proponents claim that the objective test eliminates the teacher's 
personal estimate of the pupil’s ability. Is this desirable? 
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The attempt to estimate a pupil’s abilities, capabilities, and 
promise solely on his ability to pass a series of tests, must result 
in many miscarriages of justice. It would seem that the day-by- 
day observation of the child’s interest in his work, his earnest 
endeavor to do his work well, his thoughtfulness of others, his 
attitude toward the questions of right and wrong, his gradual 
development of a desire to play his part in the game of life, his 
respect for accomplishment of those more able, his kindness and 
sympathy for those less fortunate than himself, in brief the 
gradual evolution of a normal healthy life with others, would be 
of vastly greater importance to the individual child and to the 
nation responsible for his education, than ability to pass formal 
examinations no matter how carefully prepared or how com- 
petently given. 


The purpose of the school is to aid in preparing the child 
for happy, wholesome adult life. A teacher should frequently 
ask himself, “What effect is this work I am giving, going to have 
upon the pattern of the child’s life?” “What influence upon the 
character of the man or woman this child will become, is my life 
and my example?” Beside such questions as these the teaching 
of the child to memorize factual material to enable him to pass 
a given test seems putting potential powers to trifling use. 


THE COMPETITIVE ASPECT 


We have considered the curriculum and the method of 
teaching, including the type of examination. A third factor in 
the increasing prevalence of mental illness in our youth is the 
development of the competitive or “tournament” aspect of 
curricular as well as of extracurricular subjects. 


We have seen in the past few years, basketball contests 
among a few schools spread until the “tournament” involves the 
entire state. In Iowa in 1940 there were sixty-four local con- 
tests, sixteen district contests, and the finals. The winning team 
played three hard games in two days. It is very doubtful whether 
such prolonged competition is conducive to the best physical and 
mental health of our youth. 
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Competition in music has extended from the single school 
until it now involves the subdistrict, district, regional, and 
national music festivals. From early fall until the following 
spring, individuals and groups labor to achieve technical perfec- 
tion in contest numbers. This is fine for those who can do so, but 
often disastrous for those who cannot. Total loss of interest in 
music may result, and the very object of high school music be 
defeated. Music, for most of us, is for relaxation. To enjoy 
music we do not need to perform it perfectly. 


Here again it is doubtful if the prolonged tension of com- 
petition serves a good purpose from a purely medical standpoint. 
Aesthetically considered, one wonders if the emphasis has not 
been changed from the wholesome enjoyment by participants 
and listeners, of one of the finest of the arts, to a competition in 
which there is some question as to whether the appreciation of 
the art, or the winning of honors is the major consideration on the 
part of students, instructors and parents. 


Similar competitive contests are encouraged in our high 
schools in the field of debate and dramatics. Contestants meet 
in an annual play tournament at the state university to vie for 
the usual first and second honors. This past March more than 
300 participants from all over the state took part. 

In a somewhat different form, this competition appears in 
what is known as The Iowa Every-Pupil High School Testing 
Program, or Brain Derby. This Derby, now discontinued, was 
sponsored by the University, and has been held for some twelve 
years. 

Tests are given in twelve subjects. Nine are subjects which 
appear in most high school curriculums. The others are desig- 
nated English correctness, reading, comprehension of literature, 
and contemporary affairs. A student may take as many of the 
tests as he is eligible for or has time to take. The ones passing 
with the highest grades become winners in the Brain Derby. 
Whatever honor comes from the winning of one of these events, 
one question again, from the purely medical standpoint, whether 
the honors won will offset the mental and physical damage 
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resulting from the strain of competition. The glory is evanes- 
cent; the physical and mental damage may be permanent. 

Would it be advisable then to abolish all interscholastic 
competition, in athletics, music, and scholarship? Probably not, 
but educators, administrators, teachers, and pupils should view 
these contests in the light of the old economic law of diminishing 
returns. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


We believe, that many educational procedures have been 
devised for and employed in our public schools without due 
regard to physical and mental consequences involved. Educators 
cannot see, as do the physicians, the physical and mental conse- 
quences of their educational experiments upon the growing 
child. Physicians cannot know all the facets of the educational 
innovations as do the educators. Both professions must be dis- 
turbed by the increasing prevalence of mental illness in our 
population. We believe that this increase has its inception in 
patients of school age. We believe that in elementary educa- 
tion are found some of the causes for this increase. We believe 
that educators and physicians should study together the probable 
causes for this increase and seek to remove those causes. Physi- 
cians may, with perfect propriety, show the mental and physical 
conditions present in school children. They may with perfect 
propriety show the etiologic factors present, and the necessity for 
making some revision aimed at removing the overload. The 
educators may then remove those factors. Each profession 
thereby confines its activity to that phase of the matter for which 
it is best trained, without encroaching upon the other’s domain. 

The object of schools should be to fit the children for whole- 
some adult living. We believe that this can best be done by 
bringing about a calm, quiet, reflective, acquisitive atmosphere 
in the school and in the home. We are convinced that the first 
logical step in this direction should be the easing up, by the 
schools, of the pressure for speed of acquisition. ‘The second 
step should be the revision of the subject matter taught, and the 
method of teaching. This material should fit the average mental 
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and chronologic age of the children. Elementary schools are 
not high schools; high schools are not colleges. The fields of 
learning will never be exhausted, so why should we try to impart 
so much of it in our public schools. Our schools will have suc- 
ceeded, only when they create in the pupils a desire to go on, 
all during life, exploring the unknown. They fail, when the 
pupil’s desire is smothered by futile attempts to acquire, too early, 
things beyond his grasp. 

The third step should be the reduction of the amount of 
competition. We believe that by directing our united efforts 
to these ends, less emphasis upon the speed of acquisition, revi- 
sion of subject matter taught, and methods of teaching, we shall 
be able to bring to our children and our patients opportunity for 
a more quiet, profitable, and enjoyable mode of living. By so 
doing, we may make a distinct, far-reaching contribution to the 
solution of the vital question of improving the mental health of 
our population. 
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TRENDS IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES-SCIENCE 
PROGRAM IN THE KINDERGARTEN AND 
PRIMARY GRADES 


HELEN Suk Reap, Training Teacher, Second Grade, University 
Elementary School, University of California at Los Angeles 


First, the question should be asked, “What is really meant 
by a social studies-science program at the kindergarten and pri- 
mary levels?” Perhaps everyone will agree that these are the 
interests and experiences of children centering around home and 
community life and the interrelationships out of which develop 
the social concepts of the world in which the children live. You 
will agree that embodied in these interests and experiences are 
the beginning of the scientific knowledge and discovery—scien- 
tific discovery because in the course of these experiences comes 
the discovery of scientific truths new to children. Perhaps this 
statement needs to be carefully examined to be sure that it takes 
into account all that may be considered within the realm of the 
social studies and sciences. That part of the statement, “home 
and community life” in its larger implications means the 
home and playing house, and also home life in relation to the 
immediate community. To be sure the beginnings of kinder- 
garten play will center at times around only house play but will 
not remain long just that. And if it means “the community” not 
only in terms of stores and civic service departments but also in 
relation to homes and the interdependence of man, his modes of 
transportation and communication, some taduunsion. place loca- 
tions, and sources of supply, especially foods, then teachers have 
truly come into the realm of the social studies-science program. 

Certainly neither the subject matter nor the experiences in 
such a program are taken in large doses at any one time, but 
rather they represent a developing sequence or continuity of 
experience from kindergarten through primary grades. ‘The 
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development of such concepts concerning the social studies and 
science at the kindergarten and primary level has come about 


gradually. 


Some little time ago teachers were concerned chiefly about 
the all-important term, children’s interests—no less important 
now, but important with respect to many other things. Studies 
were made throughout the country. Supervisors working toward 
advanced degrees sent out questionnaires asking teachers to 
record their pupil’s interests. Many astounding replies were 
received covering a wide range of subjects. 

Out of this great range of recorded child interests those were 
taken that were most truly on the children’s level and that had 
the greatest leading-on and educative value from the standpoint 
of meeting basic human needs. ‘This was a long process and one 
over which many great educators and teachers labored long. It 
is believed that all these most valid interests of children are 
known, but frequently others crop out and are re-evaluated and 
revised and added to the lists. Some of these interests, however, 
have been tested in experience and found not wanting in terms 
of satisfying basic needs. These now form a basis for planning 
experiences. 

Out of this knowledge of children’s interests came the 
beginnings of awareness of the social studies and of science as one 
with social studies. The tendency at this time was, however, to 
take one of these tried and accepted interests quite of itself, use it 
alone and center an activity around it, and then when its possi- 
bilities had been exhausted it was abandoned or died a natural 
death. For example, teachers presented material on “airplanes” 
or “the home” or “the store” or the “post office,” but established 
few relationships among these interests and developed few out- 
going or on-going experiences. One excellent teacher confided, 
“We're doing the ‘home’ and I’m having a time to keep out ‘air- 
planes.’” Another teacher was troubled because her class was 
studying airplanes and she felt that somehow they had better be 
studying “the farm” soon, for it was an important interest that 
she had not yet presented. But she could not think of a way to 
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change from airplanes to farms. She finally hit on the idea that 
planes fly over farms. She had a clear conscience, for she had 
heard that it was necessary to take a lead or have a lead into an 
activity. Perhaps she really was trying to develop an on-going 
experience but could not see how relationships evolve because 
she limited her unit to airplanes. 


About this time educators began to be extremely conscious 
of subject matter. It was an excellent trend in the right direc- 
tion, but the real difficulty was that little was done with the sub- 
ject matter. The children had little reason to use it to help 
develop better social concepts. ‘Teachers presented quantities of 
subject matter when children felt little need for it. There were 
dramatizations and dramatic play, but although there was play 
with the things the children had made, teachers were not fully 
aware of how subject matter, play, and social concepts were all 
apartofoneanother. The cart came before the horse. Teachers 
built a subject-matter background, children made the things, and 
last of all, played with them when they were done, instead of 
playing, building, experiencing, realizing needs, finding infor- 
mation in order to play more and better and build more and 
experience more and so develop more social concepts. To be 
sure some social studies were developed during this time in so far 
as teachers established some relationships even if in a limited 
way. Some of the subject matter was retained because it tied in 
with the experiences of some of the children. Groups did take 
trips although not always because the children really felt the 
need, and there was much gained by them in terms of seeing and 
clarifying ideas. Soon teachers began to wake up to their own 
needs, needs for better curriculum planning. There were, they 
began to realize, broader aspects to this business of interests, areas 
of experience, and social concepts. They were sure that units or 
areas of experience should be based on these interests but not 
certain that there was something much more important than just 
the interests and just the subject matter. It was the awakening 
to what was happening to the children in all these experiences 
that began to make the difference. Quite aside from living demo- 
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cratically within the classroom, sharing ideas, tools, and material, 
and gaining knowledge from subject-matter content, teachers 
asked themselves, “What is happening over and beyond this to 
give children more understanding of their world, more oppor- 
tunity for developing the social concepts through broader ideas 
of the meanings of the social studies?” Therefore they took 
stock and began to work on curriculum planning, and the scope 
and sequence of experiences or areas assumed more importance. 
As a result of taking stock teachers built more continuity of expe- 
riences in the kindergarten and through the grades one and two. 
Kindergarten and grades one and two were seen as a whole devel- 
oping sequence that grew more involved, more specialized with 
ever-increasing depth and meanings at each grade level. For 
example, at the kindergarten level, where an interest in boats 
was evidenced, the children constructed a large boat of hollow 
blocks. They built some smaller boats of blocks. They made 
some little boats during their play with small blocks. ‘They fished 
on their boats. ‘They went to the local yacht and fishing harbor. 
For some little time the boats provided a nucleus or centering 
interest. 

When the children went into the first grade, two or three of 
them took the little boats with them. In the first grade more of 
the children made boats and some of the children built a small 
harbor. Out of the play with these boats there developed a need 
for homes for the fishermen, the pilots, and workers. Thus, the 
community began with its houses and necessary stores. Stores 
brought need for a delivery truck, which brought need for a gas 
station, and so on. Since the driving interest of children seems 
to be in all forms of transportation, there was added to the com- 
munity a small airport and a station and one train. The dominant 
transportation interest, however, remained with boats. The boats 
carried cargoes and unloaded at the harbor. The children went 
to the local harbor to see the different kinds of boats, the loading 
and unloading of cargoes. They became intensely interested in 
these cargoes, particularly in the banana boat. At this point the 
group was ready for the second grade. The children themselves 
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brought into the second grade their boats and harbor and their 
community. They set up the harbor and community and went 
right on from there. The cargoes had to have a place to go when 
they were unloaded. The children at first took them directly to 
the stores, but at the harbor they found out that the bananas were 
put into trucks or trains and taken to a big wholesale market. 
Therefore they felt the need of disposing of their cargoes. Where 
should they take them? Hence the need for the wholesale 
market came. Gradually, as the market grew, the interest in 
some of the other phases of community life lessened, and the 
children had to make room for the market, sidings, truck stands, 
and the like. They eliminated everything except two stores and 
a few houses, and thus diminished the size of the harbor. They 
were now engaged in a specialized community study in how a city 
is fed. ‘This development is but one example of a way in which 
a sequence is achieved. Others, such as these, might have devel- 
oped: trains, the community and where trains go and what they 
carry and bring in to the city, thence to sources of food supplies 
and then to farm; or airplanes, the community and the airmail, 
thence to other ways of carrying mail, thence distribution and 
transportation of mail, post office, and so on. The point to be 
emphasized is that all these represent continuity or on-going 
development of experience and thus wider relationships and 
more social concepts. 


In establishing some of these relationships there are found 
also the beginnings of interests in geography and history. It is 
difficult to establish the age at which little children really are 
interested in historical background or maps, and the like. Of 
course, geography enters into many situations in very simple ways 
with which all are familiar, such as location of the school build- 
ing, learning the way from home to school, and being able to 
locate places in the immediate environment. But through some 
experimentation with groups, mostly at the second-grade level, 
the writer has found many children interested in simple outline 
pictorial maps. During a unit on Carrying the Mail, the chil- 


dren became intensely interested in mapping the main air routes 
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across the United States and China clipper routes. At the end of 
the playtime the clipper pilots took great pleasure in showing 
their routes. Another group made maps of the route to the dairy 
and took great joy in following the map while en route. Possibly 
the main interest was in the map itself. Another group was very 
much interested from a historical point of view in seeing pictures 
of old planes and boats and trains. They called them old- 
fashioned pictures. ‘They were also much interested in how mail 
was carried long ago. Some children do ask about how “things 
were long ago,” and somewhere between grades one and three, 
according to observations, children do become conscious of the 
facts of history and geography. 

As for the development of science, children are interested in 
growing things, animals and their care, and weather. It is noth- 
ing new, for these interests have been in evidence and have been 
provided for in many ways. Perhaps until recently, however, 
these interests have been seen as minor, merely paralleling inter- 
est in other activities. This recognition was of great value, in so 
far as something was done about it. But now teachers realize 
more fully that science is one more part of the total experience. 
One can not think of it as out of the realm of social studies, if 
one’s concept of the social studies is deep and broad and rich in 
its scope. 

When the kindergarten children were playing with boats 
they were very much interested in fish. ‘They had an aquarium. 
They cared for their own fish. ‘They watched the fishermen. In 
the first grade the children were interested in how bananas grow, 
how they are shipped to preserve them, how they are cared for 
until ready for consumption. They were equally interested in 
the growth and care of many other kinds of foods. They saw the 
harvesting, washing, packing, and actual shipping of celery. 
They learned much about the science of refrigeration. Much 
the same would be true of the children’s interest in science, the 
study of airplanes—how to land and take off, weather conditions 
and reports, laying out a landing field correctly, and soon. One 
group became greatly interested in gasoline in relation to planes. 
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These pupils went to an oil field. They collected samples of 
crude oil and refined gasoline. ‘They had a very simple diagram 
to show the sources of oil. 

Probably the greatest possibilities for scientific discovery lie 
in the realm of the farm and the dairy. One group recently had 
a pig, a duck, a laying hen, and chicks to care for. ‘The care of 
these creatures required much searching for information that 
resulted in new scientific discoveries for the children. For the 
first time some of the children realized that eggs were not made 
at the grocery store. Another group had gardens where they 
grew all kinds of vegetables. Another group at present is 
involved with collecting feeds for different kinds of cows and 
finding out why cows are fed a varying diet. Such questions as 
this, asked at the dairy, show interest in the science of life itself: 
“Yes, but how does the milk get into that bag anyway?” Such 
examples could be indefinitely enumerated, but the real problem 
lies in making the most of opportunities offered by children’s 
evidenced interest and thirst for scientific knowledge. There are 
frequently many opportunities outside the particular unit which 
should be made use of in nature. 

Mention has been made of these minor paralleling interests, 
but the point is that science is really developed with social studies 
experiences because it is a part of the total experience. 

As to the present trends in ways of further developing the 
social concepts, first, teachers should re-evaluate the areas of 
experience at various levels in order to ensure that the experiences 
planned have possibilities of developing the most fundamental 
knowledge, insight, and understanding of the contributions and 
interrelationships of the world in which the children live. ‘This 
means that if the types of experience chosen are the most funda- 
mental and have the greatest possibility for continuity, they will 
aid in developing those desirable habits and attitudes which really 
make for the science of being social with all its deeper signifi- 
cance. Presupposing that the choices are wise and show continu- 
ity, then the problem next is how to guide and carry on these 
experiences that they may be more beneficial to children than in 
the past. 
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Five important mediums through which teachers are able to 
best develop social mindedness are suggested in the following 
list: 

1. Dramatic Play 

2. Industrial arts 

3. Excursions 

4. Reading and literature 
5. Rhythmic expression 


It is in these five realms of expression that teachers need to 
evaluate procedures through better or different use of each. 

Dramatic play may be merely a period when the children 
play with the things that they have made or it may be a period for 
playing, discovering needs, planning, building, executing ideas, 
playing more, clarifying ideas, discovering more needs, building 
more, and so on, in which reality is an outward, moving expres- 
sion of growth of ideas, concepts, meanings, and insights. ‘There- 
fore, children from the first day in the second grade, as well as 
in the kindergarten and first grade, will have boxes, blocks, floor 
toys, people, tools, wood, and other equipment with which to 
play. The things constructed each day will be left to be played 
with in the centered play area, finished or not, in order that play 
organization may grow. As organization grows, a little time for 
planning before play seems advisable. ‘This is not true of kinder- 
garten and early first grade. As soon as the play begins to become 
more involved, the children themselves ask for chances to take 
turns at being the farmer, pilots, truck drivers, or milkers. Next, 
as play becomes still more involved and more relationships are 
established, the preplanning is even more essential to the chil- 
dren; and often at this time they need information to help them to 
know best how to play out these relationships. This need of 
further organization is reached when play becomes meagre from 
the standpoint of ideas. ‘Troubles ensue, fights occur over why 
things didn’t work out satisfactorily. Often at this point the 
teacher hears such complaints as, “he took his truck to the wrong 
place and I couldn’t get my hay,” or “she’s the farmer’s wife and 
she didn’t do her job,” or “she never fed the hired men,” or “she 
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rang the bell at the mess hall all the time for us to eat and we 
hadn’t finished milking,” or “he’s the signal man at the airport 
and he let a whole lot of planes land at once and we had two 
smashups,” or “she didn’t operate the crossing gates and my train 
crashed into the truck.” Concepts readily develop in such situ- 
ations. At this point discussion is important. Evaluation should 
follow play to find out “how it worked,” “was it good?” “what 
do we need to do about it tomorrow?” Also to find out new 
needs in terms of things to build, for example: “I took my truck 
to the store and there wasn’t any store so I used that chair,” or 
“there wasn’t a gas truck and I couldn’t refuel my plane.” Per- 
haps these examples show how dramatic play really is the great- 
est expression of all that leads children onward and outward and 
the most vital spot for growth of this most important social con- 
sciousness. Probably in the showing of this social growth in 
dramatic play, the clear meaning and importance of the con- 
struction in woodwork, so-called industrial arts, becomes more 
evident. Of course, one of the all-important things in construc- 
tion is to have the things built so as to serve the child’s purposes, 
to stand up under usage, and to clarify meanings; for example, 
making different kinds of trucks for particular needs, making 
different kinds of barns to house various kinds of animals. This 
is all a part of the same picture of growth of concepts. 


Perhaps excursions now take on new meanings if they are 
undertaken in terms of felt needs for the purpose of gathering 
additional information and of serving as a common background 
of experience. A group started recently to build corrals and 
milking barns for their cows. The pupils could not progress 
beyond the start because they did not know how to proceed. A 
trip to the dairy answered their questions and gave them addi- 
tional ideas. 

Now also perhaps rhythmic expression takes on new mean- 
ing when thought of in terms of expressing ideas and clarifying 
meanings; especially if these rhythms are coupled with the desire 
and need of children to express with their bodies these important 
experiences which the children are having. 
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As for reading, the trend in the past has been to place the 
emphasis in the primary grades on “reading about” the same 
things that children may be doing, which is enjoyable as another 
experience; but if reading is also for the purpose of gathering 
meanings, then reading and literature even at the first and second 
grade level, simple though it be, is an enriching experience that 
is even more purposeful than just “reading about” or than the 
reading growing out of the unit. The whole problem of begin- 
ning reading at this level from the point of view of content and 
simplicity is a very difficult one for teachers. If reading material 
is to furnish an enriching experience it is necessary for the 
teacher to be able to assemble all kinds of reading material on 
many different levels to meet the needs of her group. It must be 
simple but serve the child’s purpose; it must measure up to sound 
literary standards and be challenging in content. 

The use of material containing information is very impor- 
tant also to enrichment and in helping to clarify ideas especially 
in play and construction. 

In considering the main trends of the past, in considering 
what mankind is increasingly aware of in looking into the future, 
the task of education seems enormous. But it is imperative in the 
light of present needs in an adult world to assure today’s children 
at the kindergarten and primary level of the opportunity for 
developing those social concepts which will not only help them 
to adjust themselves to conditions in their world, but also enable 
them to make a better world for themselves—better than the 
world of this generation. 
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